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ON READING POETRY TO-DAY 

BY JEANNETTE MARKS 

It was Goethe who said that to act was so easy, to think was 
so hard. However that may be, most human beings wake up 
some day to discover that the only enduring resource is thinking, 
for thought is life and without thought there would be — could 
be — no life, not even any conception of it. Thought is life. With- 
out thought there could be no consciousness that life is. The 
body may be a matter of concern, but a greater concern is con- 
sciousness. Edna St. Vincent Millay in her Renascence knows 
well how the sky can cave in on the flat mind: 

The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, — 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That can not keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat — the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 

Matter — human bodies and all other bodies external to them — 
represent the necessity, the needs, checks, imprisonment and re- 
leases of existence. These consciousness must meet and use. 
And it is only by the uses which consciousness makes of these 
necessities that man becomes quit of the bondage of matter. 
Thought of whatever degree is a relation, not a substance. 

The poet may have done all that Rossetti would have called 
"fundamental brain work", yet he may fail of an audience. 
To-day the average audience is thought-emasculated; it is glad to 
enjoy, but refuses to think what the meaning of a poem is, and 
hides behind the suspicion that it has no meaning anyhow. The 
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not infrequent conclusion, however, that the poet himself did not 
know what he meant, does not release the reader of poetry from 
an obligation to discover what he can of the meaning of a poem. 
Instruction is for parrots, but education is to develop thinking 
human beings. And the object of education is not so much to 
make mankind ready to meet to-morrow as to grapple with to- 
day — even in reading — in the struggle and relaxation and joy 
and sorrow we call life. 

Big is the world of poetry and many are its types and the 
functions of those types. The many unknown mansions of 
heaven are the known attainable mansions of poetry on this 
earth — an advantage for those whose imaginations refuse to be 
projected into Paradise. The house in poetry one reader chooses 
may not be at all the one someone else cares to live in. But it 
can be seen that the first has made a home of his both in thought 
and feeling; and that his love and his problems cause him the 
same excitement as — or similar to — those of his neighbor. That 
is the way with love-affairs; they have humorous similarities! 
These lines from a fragment of Sappho's may mean much to one 
lover of poetry and almost nothing to someone else: "Evening, 
thou bringest all that bright morning scattered; thou bringest the 
sheep, the goat, the child back to her mother. " But lines from 
Sara Teasdale may mean far more to someone else and less to 

another: 

I asked the heaven of stars 

What I should give my love — 
It answered me with silence, 

Silence above. 

I asked the darkened sea 

Down where the fishers go — 
It answered me with silence, 

Silence below. 

Oh, I could give him weeping, 

Or I could give him song — 
But how can I give silence 

My whole life long? 

If a poem is a trinity of feeling, thought and form, then the 
thought of a poem is the aspect most neglected. In the light of 
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Le Bon's dictum that the aesthetic is what pleases, the lucubra- 
tions of the Sweet Singer of Michigan, Julia Moore, make the 
reader meditate. Her preface to The Sentimental Song Book 
is too good to be true: "Dear Friends: This book is composed of 
truthful pieces. All those which speak of being killed, died or 
drowned are truthful songs; others are 'more true than poetry'. 
They are all composed by the author." In all sincerity did 
she write William House and Family: 

They once did live at Edgerton, 
They once did live at Muskegon, 
From there they went to Chicago, 
Which proved their fatal overthrow. 

It was William House's family, 
As fine a family as you see — 
His family was eleven in all, 
I do not think it was very small. 

The great tragedy in Julia Moore's life was when she discovered 
that the unmistakable popularity of her poems was due not to 
their art but to their artlessness, and she closed her remarkable 
career with the lines : 

My childhood days have passed and gone, 

And it fills my heart with pain 
To think that youth will nevermore 

Return to me again. 
And now kind friends, what I have wrote 

I hope you will pass o'er, 
And not criticise as some have done 

Hitherto herebefore. 

There is a split between the usual public and the artist — the 
reference is not to Julia Moore and her public! If it is asked 
what it is the reader is chiefly eager the poet should express and 
whether he intends to receive a poem from the point of view of 
the poet who wrote it, it will be found that the usual concern of 
the usual reader is himself. He may widen out into an interest 
in life as such. But his chief interest is seldom or never art. 
He wishes the poet to express such feeling as he can understand 
and approve. On that basis, of course, much that is greatest in 
art the usual reader will ignore or throw into the discard. Things 
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that are easy and popular are all too often cheap. All great art, 
like all great experience, is difficult. And from the discard of the 
present, the future recovers with difficulty something of the best 
that is lost. Even the business of creating an audience requires 
a standard, and that implies knowledge of life and of the world. 
The only material out of which a good audience can be created is 
a social organism filled with what Matthew Arnold would call 
"fresh thought, intelligent and alive". 

Attitudes towards poetry are as various as its kinds. And the 
reader must have thought over these attitudes when he con- 
sidered the problem of creating an audience or becoming part of 
one. Some excellent people, not ill-educated either, look upon 
poetry as one of the elegancies of life, withal a little superfluous. 
Others think poetry is sugar-water. It is, sometimes. So are 
some people, and there are no federal laws for putting them out 
of the way. Some men and women regard poetry as sentimental 
nonsense. In that it might be said certain types of poetry are 
like any cross section of human nature to be found anywhere. 
The most damaging of all attitudes is that which holds that poetry 
is inimical to the facts of life and of science. Some poetry is. 
The greatest poetry, speaking the common speech of common 
human experience and love for nature, never is. 

As an energy has poetry been as useful in the life of man as 
electricity has been? Certainly it has been harnessed to the 
service of mankind for a much longer time. And, like electric- 
ity, it is an energy. Mankind has become over-practical in 
some ways. Possibly men need to live more in a world of ideas. 
Possibly it would not harm mankind to measure worth more by 
the amount of light from ideas it can turn on than by the number 
of electric bulbs in its houses. There are all sorts of aspects — 
unguessed at — of common things to be seen when the light from 
ideas is strong enough; for example, that beauty is only truth 
from another side; or that, according to an analogous theory of 
Einstein-refraction, some things comfortably fixed in beauty and 
truth and goodness are not at all in the position in which they 
are thought to be! It is even conceivable that beauty has a 
fourth dimension, and that the conduct on which men pride 
themselves, mankind may look back upon some day as having 
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been as primitive from the moral decorative point of view as 
tattooing is from the aesthetic. 

Matthew Arnold in his famous First Series of essays said: 
"Who ever sets himself to see things as they are will find himself 
one of a very small circle; but it is only by this very small circle 
resolutely doing its own work that adequate ideas will ever get 
current at all." The public is never stable and never to be de- 
pended upon. At one moment it despises the poet; at another 
makes a god of him. And with neither of these extremes can 
those seeking the best in beauty and in truth have anything to 
do. Leave the expression of beauty to the crowd and the highest 
expression of it likely to be achieved in poetry would be the 
ballad, or at best the folk song; in the drama, group activity 
will not travel much further in creation than the miracle play, 
or than in appreciation for the "movie". The approach to 
truth is many-sided and multiform in self-control and immolation 
of self. Neither truth nor beauty can be found because they 
are attacked with struggles and loud cries. The lover of poetry 
will have gone very far in the difficult art of sweeping himself 
out of the way before he can think — not to say write — such 
lines as these from Meredith's Thrush in February: 

Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lent in usury, 
The rapture of the forward view. 

With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives. 
They are the Vessel of the Thought. 
The Vessel splits, the Thought survives. 

And it is only to the extent that a man succeeds in forgetting or 
losing himself that he can find those things which are of greater 
value. 

In the greatest ages books are never the only levers for rais- 
ing the mental level or lifting the dead weight of the untrained 
mind. Wordsworth condemned books because they were poor 
records of human feeling and thought. He believed that the 
study of human nature could be followed best among simple 
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people. Our more limited American Wordsworth, Robert Frost, 
seems to think so, too. For example, Robert Frost would not 
have dared to venture out, had he not thought with Wordsworth, 
with such a title as The Death of the Hired Man. 

There is no separation between poetry and life. They are one. 
From time to time a reader projects himself into poetry with the 
mistaken idea of "developing his soul ", whatever that may mean. 
Yet the world "which is the world of all of us" is the poet's 
foundation upon which must rise whatever superstructure with 
words he builds — a twofold affair of body and spirit. Balanced 
love of poetry — as balanced living — means honor for the body as 
well as the following of those things which are called spiritual. 
If the human being is to be free to make the highest use of his 
powers, his body as a mechanism obliges him to be intelligent 
about it. So, in a sense, his body, which is matter, becomes a 
lever to something higher. 

The human being who wanders into poetry looking for his 
soul is merely looking for himself, enlarged, in the poetry he 
reads. Poetry is a kind of looking-glass which he holds up, 
hoping it will be kind; and which he is too apt to put down as a 
cracked old mirror if it is unkind. But some readers live long 
enough to admit that the looking-glass of poetry is more interest- 
ing because it contains more than one image. Lola Ridge often 
holds up a mirror to human nature which seems unkind. Miss 
Ridge's Ghetto and Sun-Up have many pages which are difficult to 
face because they show brutality. Even the quietest of her 
songs, Lullaby, gives again the cruelty of that East St. Louis race 
riot when a white woman flung a colored baby alive into the fire: 

Rock-a-by baby, woolly and brown . . . 

(There's a shout at the door an' a big red light . . . ) 

LiF coon baby, mammy is down . . . 

Han's that hold yuh are steady an' white. 

Rock-a-by baby, up to the sky! 
Look at the cherries driftin' by — 
Bright red cherries spilled on the groun' — 
Piping-hot cherries at nuthin' a poun'l 
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An' the singin' flame an' the gleeful crowd 
Circlin' aroun' . . . won't mammy be proud! 
With a stone at her hade an' a stone on her heart, 
An' her mouth like a red plum, broken apart. 

Hear all the eagah feet runnin' in town — 
See all the willin' han's reach outah night — 
Han's that are wonderful, steady an' white! 
To toss up a 111" babe, blinkin' an' brown. 

Rock-a-by baby — higher an' higher! 
Mammy is sleepin' an' daddy's run lame . . . 
(Soun' may yuh sleep in yo' cradle o' fire!) 
Rock-a-by baby, hushed in the flame. 

Indeed there comes a stage when readers tip the mirror so that 
they may see even those who are passing in the street below — 
figures Chaucer and Shakespeare would not have despised; just 
the eternal human pilgrimage. The greatest poetry brings not 
only pleasure to the ear and exaltation of the imagination but 
also truth and wisdom. 

Poetry is the human effort to express life in some way that is 
satisfying. A poem is primarily a matter of emotion, secondarily 
of thought, and invariably of music. It is a threefold product, 
the medium of which is music of one sort or another, music made 
by means of rhythm, metre, rhyme. Poetry is something be- 
sides words : it is music. And the speech of music is not always 
articulate in the fashion of words. In the mind of the receiver a 
poem completes itself in much the same way as a musical compo- 
sition. Take, for example, Swinburne. Often and undeniably 
the thought of his poetry remains unborn — without speech or 
the possibility of speech. That is a negative illustration. A 
positive example would be significant music beyond the reach of 
words or articulate thought. It is found in such a passage as 
this from Tintern Abbey: 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose lwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 
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And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

What Wordsworth does not say in these lines is more important 
than what he does say, for the senses are in a higher state of com- 
munion than is possible either to reason or analysis. In this 
ecstasy things lose their opacity and become translucent. To 
quote Blake, the poet sees through not with the eye. And this 
super-vision, this super-meaning, great poetry always has — 
something which, as in music, passes beyond, is above actual or 
exact expression. Even Byron wrote: "What is Poetry? The 
feeling of a Former world and a Future. Why, at the very 
height of desire and human pleasure . . . does there mingle 
a certain sense of doubt and sorrow, a fear of what is to come, a 
doubt of what is — retrospect to the past, leading to prognosti- 
cation of the future?" Every great moment in poetry is some- 
thing beyond what is actually known, just as every great moment 
in life has revelation in it that transcends the actual. Through 
the reading of poetry, imagination, its relation to that which is 
spoken and unspoken, should be kindled. Such reading and 
such reading only can be called creative reading. Wordsworth 
would have been hard put to express in words the "elevated 
thoughts" which were awakened in him. Yet the fact that they 
were there, beyond the reach of speech, was the lever which 
lifted his poetry on to its highest reach. In the curious and in- 
scrutable economy of nature speechlessness in things spiritual 
serves its high purpose. 

Great creative epochs in literature are rare. "Because," as 
Matthew Arnold has said, "for the creation of a master-work of 
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literature two powers must concur, the power of the man and the 
power of the moment, and the man is not enough without the 
moment; the creative power has, for its happy exercise, appointed 
elements, and those elements are not in its own control." Behind 
the creative power must be a critical power which has learned 
something or much about life. Man and nature are the mate- 
rials of his art; and of the two, for most of us, man is the more 
important. Psychologically this must always remain true. 
Byron's knowledge of life was warped and wayward; Goethe's 
extensive and steady. Byron's poetry has not stood the test of 
years in holding interest; Goethe's has. It is easy to draw the 
right conclusion and to reach out towards similar tests for the 
challenging poetry of to-day. A mind really at work must be 
bound by no considerations of either caste or policy; and it must 
not be limited wholly to a practical world nor wholly absorbed in 
transcendental ideas. Only by a full impersonal consideration of 
human nature and the world of nature does a lofty education be- 
come possible. A poet cannot have too great knowledge nor a 
memory too profound. If a mind is to develop muscles, it must 
be free to move around unlaced by conventionality; and it must 
have plenty of ideas to feed upon. For the energetic mind the 
Victorian era, because of its mental stays and laces, was difficult 
to move and breathe in. We might say that a Robert Browning 
per saltum burst Victorianism, but that Matthew Arnold breathed 
its air with difficulty, fought its bondage in his essays, and suc- 
cumbed somewhat to its strictures — at least to the point of need- 
ing that " anodyne" of which he writes so often in his poetry. 

Clear thinking is scientific thinking, but that does not limit 
such thinking to the material of science. The art instinct is 
just as natural as the instinct to analyze and classify which we 
call scientific. The art instinct is racial, and we find it at work 
everywhere, from the tattooing of lines and figures on a savage up 
to the creation of the greatest of poems. When a people ceases 
to be artistic the trouble is not with art but with the civilization 
which has killed the instinct. It is as "scientific" to be able to 
think clearly about a poem or in a poem as it is to be able to 
think clearly about some crustacean. It is as scientific to be 
able to think clearly about a standard of conduct (and that im- 
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plies ideas as a basis for comparison and freedom of mental move- 
ment) as it is to think clearly about some fossil of the palaeozoic 
age. Any clear thinking means hard work, delving and digging 
up of material, patient assorting and classifying and patient 
fixing in the memory all necessary scaffolding. Haziness is in- 
feriority. This is true mentally and it is true of the artist. 
Joubert has said that what is only half understood can be only 
half expressed — one of the reasons why facility is so deadly, for 
it comes from those whose comprehension is limited or inferior. 
It is or should be the business of the poem to make others con- 
scious of how difficult great art — a great poem — is, either to con- 
ceive or to express. 

The intention of life, the simple movement that runs through 
the lines, that binds them together and gives them significance, 
eseapes the average eye. This intention is what the artist tries 
to regain, in placing himself back within the object by a kind of 
sympathy, in breaking down, by an effort of intuition, the barrier 
that space puts up between him and his model. Poetry breaks 
down innumerable barriers. It can and does, for example, 
bridge the gap of hundreds, even of thousands, of years. Carl 
Sandburg's Cool Tombs is a recent example of this power in 
poetry: 

When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, he forgot the copper- 
heads and the assassin . . . in the dust, in the cool tombs. 

And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall Street, cash and 
collateral turned ashes ... in the dust, in the cool tombs. 

Pocahontas's body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw in November or a 
pawpaw in May, did she wonder? does she remember? ... in 
the dust, in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes and groceries, cheering a hero 
or throwing confetti and blowing tin horns . . . tell me if the lov- 
ers are losers . . . tell me if any get more than the lovers ... 
in the dust ... in the cool tombs. 

Does art carry mankind on by the uses of instinct and intelli- 
gence through life to something higher? Certainly by it men 
manage to construct something which is higher, more beautiful 
than life itself. It fulfils, in the only way it ever can be ful- 
filled, man's longing for perfection. Art wins for humanity in a 
spiritual world, a world of the mind, the only contenting or 
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adequate victory it will ever know. Art is the poet's very life. 
In one sense he is always in heaven — no doubt one of the reasons 
why he makes so many mistakes on this earth! And assuredly 
the reason why he, more than most men, suffers so from the dis- 
parity between the real and the ideal world! 

Everybody can love poetry, for such love is as natural as love 
for the earth or for a child. Perhaps men study the philosophy 
of a poet, but it is not that which is primarily of interest to them, 
for like every love affair that ever has been or ever will be, poetry 
is an affair of the heart. Men set out to read poetry and make 
themselves very wise by much reading and much study. In the 
end what all readers of poetry learn is something unalterably, 
fundamentally human upon which all the accumulated facts and 
wisdom in the world can but throw light but not create: an en- 
larged experience. 

Jeannette Marks. 



